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For Friends’ Review. 


QUAKERISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 
Iv. 
WORSHIP. 


“The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father 
in spirit and in truth; for the Father seek- 
eth such to worship Him. God is a spirit, 
and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and in trutk.” Johniv. 23, 
24. 

This declaration of our Lord comprises 
the substance of the views of Friends on 
the subject of worship. That it does not 
consist of an outward series of ceremonies, 
ritual performances, and carnal ordinances, 
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which, saith the apostle, “are all to perish 
| with the using,” Heb. ix. 10; Col. ii. 22; 
|but is to be performed by the man in deep 
humility and prostration of soul before his 
Heavenly Father, divested as much as 
may be of self-willing, self-running, and self- 
righteousness. In this spirit the true wor- 
shipper is prepared to enter into that spirit- 
ual communon with the Lord which is 


| promised to those that love Him, John xiv. 


21-23, and which leads into dependence 
upon Him for every blessing that He may 
be pleased to bestow, and for renewed quali- 
fication for any service which He may re- 
quire for the comfort and edification of the 
church or the salvation of souls. 

For the performance of the solemn act of 
worship, and for the exercise of the gifts of 
the Spirit, as the Lord may call for it, 
Friends have ever deemed it their duty to 
assemble themselves together, not only on 
the first day of the week, but also on some 
other appointed day, as well as at other 
times, as the Lord may point out. 

Friends believe that this worship can be 
best performed without any prescribed out- 
ward formal ceremonies and ordinances, so 
called, which rather lead out of than into 
that sp ritual communion with the Author 
of every good and perfect gift, which is an 
essential element of true worship. And, 
moreover, this spiritual worsbip can be, and 
often must be performed, according to its na- 
ture, in the silence of all flesh, whether in 
individual private devotion or when gather- 
ed in the assemblies appointed for the wor- 
ship of God. 

But we believe mistakes have been made 
in relation to this matter of silence in meet- 
ings for worship, both on the right band and 
on the left. We are aware that mere out- 
ward silence is not worship. It is some- 
thing far deeper than that. For where meet- 
ings have been almost or altogether held in 
silence from week to week, and from year to 
year, many of those present were liable to 
fall into a dull and lifeless state, or a state 
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of wandering of mind on outward things, 
which is far from true worship. Yet we 
would not say that even in such meetings 
there have not been some who have wor- 
shipped the Father in spirit and in truth, as 
far as ability was afforded, and whose minds 
have been stayed in Him. But when we 
consider so many instances of such meetings 
having dwindled and become extinct, it 
gives us reason to doubt whether they have 
been held in full accordance with the Lord’s 
requiring. 

Yet no less mistakes may be, and I believe 
are made on the otber hand, wherein it ap- 
pears to be the thought of some that all si- 
lence in meetings for worship is lost time— 
no time, or very little, given for the Spirit 
of the Lord to come down in power on a 
congregation, and to commune with each in- 
dividual heart in a united, solemao, silent 
adoratiun. Such occasions have often made 
deep and indelible impressions of the mercy, 
goodness, power, and wisdom of God on the 
hearts of believers. And strangers to the 
covenant of promise have in such seasons of 
silence had their hearts broken in pieces by 
the felt presence of the love of God, and tears 
of repentance and contrition have fallen from 
their eyes. 

** How sweet to wait upon the Lord 
In stillness and in prayer; 


What though no preacher speak the word, 
A minister is there.” 

Surely, then, we cannot afford to banish 
silence from our meetings for worship. It 
is a necessity for the Christian, that he may 
wait upon the Lord for spiritual strength, 


blessing, and direction. It is a necessity for 
all, that they may have opportunity for in- 
ward recollection and reflection on what 
may have been spoken, that it may be more 
deeply impressed upon their minds and 
hearts, and help them on their journey 
heavenward. 

This matter of silence seems t6 be one of 
the peculiarities of Quakerism, which some 
have a desire of late days to exclude from 
our religious meetings; for I have observed, 
with feelings of concern, when a few mo- 
ments of silence would occur in a meeting, 
an apparent anxiety to break it with some 
outward performance. 

Whether there be silence, or whether 
there be service, let it in all cases be under 
the immediate prompting and direction of 
Him who is alone the Head of the Church, 
and whose right it is to reign and rule there- 
in. -Then we know that it will be led 
aright, and believers will be edified and re- 
freshed, and beart will be united to heart in 
that unchangeable love which, coming from 
God, who is love, abideth forever. Such a 
church needs not the so-called ordinances as 
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symbols of its faith and love, because it pos- 
sesses the substance, Christ Jesus himself, 
in spirit and in life. Such is the Society of 
Friends in principle, and such will it be in 


‘practice, when its members have accepted 


in pure faith the fulness ofthe blessing of 
the Gospel of Christ, and* have submitted 
themselves wholly to the guidance of His 
Holy Spirit, whereby they have “ put off the 
old man with bis deeds, and have put on the 
new man, which is renewed in knowledge 
after the image of Him that created him.” 
Col. iii. 9, 10. Q. 
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THE NEGLECTED ONES. 


There are in almost all communities, and 
especially in cities, numbers of people who 
are so apart from those who assemble with 
the churches that they are “out of mind.” 
Who will seek these out? Many Christians 
are doing it. Charles L. Brace, in an ad: 
dress to the students at Hampton Normal 
Institute, reported in the Southern Work- 
man, tells vividly the story of how his at- 
tention was drawn to the poor, uncared-for 
boys of New York, and with small begin- 
nings, the ‘Children’s Aid Society” was 
formed. This Society has now six lodging- 
houses in different parts of the city, one of 
which cost $200,000. One is for girls, who 
are found more difficult to train than the 
boys. Over 100,000 boys have been shel- 
tered in these lodging-houses, and 400,000 
children have been placed at homes by the 
Society. An Industrial School teaches 
thousands to work. The children are in- 
structed—with tact and good judgment— 
in the Bible and in practical religion. C. 
L. Brace is able to make the statement that 
“the results of this work are amazing. We 
can point to schools where not more than 
one out of a thousand have gone wrong. 
The inheritance of drunkenness is broken up 
by these schools. While eighty per cent. of 
the parents are drunkards, not one out of a 
thousand of the children become so. It is 
the same with social crime. Not one in 4 
thousand of our girls go astray.” 

Everywhere, if we would lift up our eyes 
and look abeut us, work for others could be 
found. Consecrating our all to God, under 
a sense of His love to us in Jesus Christ, 
and allowing Him to fit us for His work, 
He would soon show us what our field is, 
and bless us init. C. L. Brace says that 
now, after many years of labor, they can see 
the results of their work, even in the fewer 
commitments of women by the police than 
formerly. 

Are there not many of our people, younger 
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and older, who have leisure and strength, 
which are not given to the Lord’s work? 
Christ waited the Father’s time before He 
entered on His public mission ; and we wish 
not to hurry any unprepared into service. 
But Christ was always waiting and willing 
to do His Father’s will. Are we all doing 
the same, so that it will not bring a pang of 
condemnation to our hearts to hear the low 
ery of those who say, “No man cared for 
my soul ;”’ but rather that it may be said of 
us, “ He hath done what he could.” 


i 


VISIT OF E. AND I. BEARD, AND OF S. 
ANDS.G. PUMPHREY, TOSOUTHLAND 
COLLEGE. 

(Concluded from page 629.) 

On First-day the 21st, there was a large 
attendance at all the meetings. Elkanah 
spoke from ‘“ Fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners,” 
and set forth what the church ought to be, 
and how its members ought to live. In 
the afternoon he and his wife related 
their remarkable deliverance from  ship- 
wreck; and in the evening, Elkanab 
preached again with great earnestness. lhe 
power of God was manifest, and as soon as 
he had finished, numbers came forward, un- 
solicited, with inquiries like those which 
were made to the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. One young man for whom much 
prayer had been offered, came and asked the 
forgiveness of another with whom he had 
had a long-standing quarrel, and the two 
were reconciled. Elkanah left for New 
York on Second-day, but bis wife remained, 
and was very helpful to many in her private 
and public labors. 

Stanley Pumphrey, accompanied by Amasa 
Chace, went over to Hickory Ridge, where 
there is a meeting of colored Friends, on 
Seventh-day the 20th. We had had a suc- 
cession of violent thunder storms, and the 
heavy rains swelled the creeks so that the 
line was under water for long distances to- 
gether, and it often rose nearly to the bot- 
tom of the cars. We had good and well 
attended meetings on First-day, and the in- 
terest manifested was such that it appeared 
to us right to continue the meetings. Amasa 
Chace returned on Second-day to procure 
further help, and in the evening Sarah G. 
Pumpbrey, Lydia Chace, Isabella Chatten, 
and four students who wished to help, came 
up on the train. Soon after their arrival, a 
tremendous storm began. One person only 
ventured to the meeting appointed for the 
white people; only six besides our own 
company to the one appointed at a later 
hour for the colored. All night long the 
blaze of the lightning and the roar of the 
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thunder were incessant, and the rain came 
down in torrents, very unusual even in this 
southern latitude. In the morning we found 
to our dismay that we were prisoners: All 
the bridges of the county were washed 
away in the floods of last year, and only the 
smaller ones had been replaced; the fords 
were no longer fordable, and the railway 
was impassable and so injured that it would 
not be sa‘e to traverse till the waters had 
subsided, so as to allow its repair. We 
waited day after day, with admirable pa- 
tience on the part of some of our number, 
with feelings approaching the reverse on the 
part of the rest. The poor girls who had 
come to help us were much troubled, and 
longed to get back to their studies and their 
homes. Southland never looked more at- 
tractive than when they could not reach it, 
and “ The last star would fall from heaven,” 
so they said, before they would again trust 
themselves at Hickory Ridge. I confess to 
have experienced a very keen sympathy 
with them myself. Our position was the 
more unpleasant through its uncertainty ; 
no one seemed to know anything; the infor- 
mation we got was of the most conflicting 
character, and we had no chance to commu- 
nicate by telegraph or otherwise with those 
who could help us. Every day we were 
deluded with assurances that we should be 
able to get off on the morrow. We tried to 
improve the time, and every evening the 
colored people were summoned to the meet- 
ing-house by the ringing of the bell. Very 
few white people came, and our efforts to 
see them by themselves were not successful. 
The first evening that we asked a meeting with 
them, the thunder-storm was gathering; the 
next. a trifling excuse was found for setting 
it aside, and on the third not a woman was 
present, and only about twenty men and 
children. We had gone to the colored peo- 
ple first, and they were no more disposed to 
receive us than were the inhabitants of the 
village of the Samaritans to receive our 
Master when His face was as thuugh He 
would go to Jerusalem. And yet at Hickory 
Ridge a better feeling has been manifested 
towards our Friends than at any point where 
they have worked. 

On Fifth-day we received the information 
that the cars were at Poplar Ridge, four 
miles off, and that they would start at 74 
next morning, with the prospect of getting 
through to Helena. We rose at five, and were 
off betimes, a benevolent Englishman lend- 
ing us his wagon; but on reaching Poplar 
Ridge, lo! the cars had gone the night 
before, and were waiting five miles off at 
Barton. Big Creek lay between us and 
Barton, and this stream, in its present con- 
dition, we could not ford. There was noth- 
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ing for it but to walk, crossing the railroad| the support that has been given, and much 
bridge, which happily was standing, though | of the good already done will get scattered ; 
the water was almost touching the sleepers. | sustain it well, and the work will go on with 

When we reached Barton the cars were|increased momentum. With more means at 
there, but there was no prospect of their | comensnd, our Friends could readily enlarge 
leaving till the beginning of the week. An| their fields of labor. This is esperially the 
enterprising missionary had, however, made | case in the missionary work of Amasa and 
a rough boat since the flood set in, and in| Lydia Chace, to whom scarcely any help 
that we crossed, the current being so swift| has been given during the past two years. 
we had to go in two detachments. We! The thirty dollars raised for them in Indiana 
sent on our young men to Southland, and| Women’s Yearly Meeting last year was at 
late in the evening their team came to our) once laid out by Lydia Chace in tracts. 
rescue, and we reached home safely, our; At the present time the Institution is 
friends almost as glad to see us as we were | greatly needing a new dining-room and 
to meet them. kiteben, and new dormitories and study- 

We found that the good work had pro-|rooms for the young men, the temporary 
gressed well in our absence; the interest! buildings erected at the close of the war, 
had deepened, and many had found peace.| which are still occupied, being now past 
One night the Christian students rose at two| repair. The probable cost will be from 
and continued in prayer till four for their | $3,000 to $4,000, of which $1,000 are prom- 
unconverted comrades. The parting meet-| ised, provided the rest can be raised. Con- 
ings on First day were well attended. In tributions in aid will be gladly received by 
the morning Stanley Pumphrey preached Joseph Dickenson, Richmond, Ind., Secreta- 
from the parable of the sower setting before ry of the Missionary Board, or by Calvin 
the young converts some of the things that | Clark, Helena, Arkansas. 
might hinder the work of grace, unless there | STANLEY PuMPHREY. 
was a constant reliance on the Lord in hum-| 
ble watckfulness and prayer. In the after- Yor Friends’ Revi 

° or Friends’ Review. 

noon, by special request, he gave some . sre 
teaching on the principles of Friends, get-| 4 TEACHER'S WIFE. 
ting the students to search out in ‘their | ‘Full of mercy and good fruits.’"—James iii. 17. 
Bibles the proof passages. In the evening | Rachel Ford was the wife of John Ford, 
ie spoke from the words, ‘‘ The day of the| from whose memorial some extracts were 
Lord is near in the valley of decision,” and given in the last number of Friends’ Re- 
urged an immediate surrender on the part of view, and this notice, written by him, is 
those who had not yet made it. Sarah G.| taken from the same work :— 
Pumphrey and Irena Beard also gave part-| “Phe instruction to be derived from the 
ing addresses, and the meeting closed at a/ Jess conspicuous and the sequestered walk of 
late hour in the night under a solemn sense | the faithful disciples of Christ, though less 
of the presence of God. The next morning| obyious and less easy to be set forth, is per- 
all the studeuts and other members of the haps not less valuable than are the lessons 
household assembled on the porch to say) to be drawn from a life of active service, in 
farewell, and as they sang, |a wide public sphere. Some such instruc. 

“We shall meet again in the sweet by and by,” | tion seems to have been bequeathed to her 
it was not easy to keep back our tears. friends by the late Rachel Ford. 

Calvin and Alida Clark think that on no! ‘She was the daughter of Nathan and 
previous occasion has so deep and intelli-| Rachel Robson, of Darlington, both of whom 
gent interest in the meetings been mani-| were taken from her in comparatively early 
fested. They were thirsty and drank in| life. She had also to mourn over the loss 
eagerly the instruction the Lord supplied.| of two brothers and two sisters, all sum- 
Many have taken a fresh start; twenty-|moned early away. Thus she became ac- 
Seven are starting now. Several of these! quainted with sorrow. Till her marriage 
are children; of the rest, nine, including! with John Ford, in 1837, her life was of a 
some young men of much promise, have|somewhat ehequered character. She filled 
given in their names as desirous of joining | various stations of usefulness, largely secur- 
Friends. ing the esteem and affection of the kind rel- 

In conclusion, I wish to bespeak for! atives in whose families she resided. Many 
Southland the continued interest and sup-| of these have testified to the early maturity 
port of American Friends. No missionary! and soundness of ker judgment and to an 
work more important in character or fruitful | unvarving kindness. 
in results is being carried on by their mem-| “Though she shrunk, at first, from the 
bers. A good start has been made, but the | | Prospect of the grave responsibilities involv- 
work is yet only in its infancy. Withdraw'ed in the proposed connection in marriage, 
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yet once satisfied it was of the Lord, —_ 
entered on the union with all the warmth 
of the most tender affection, and in humble | 
confidence, that ability equal to her need, 
would be granted her to fulfil the important 
duties devolving on the female head of a 
large school. The attachment of 
numerous domestic servants, extending over 
twenty years of active superintendence of 
the school, testified to her love and care of 
them. A kind word of counsel to the young, 
the wayward and the careless; forbearance to 
such; encouragement to every effort to 
amend; wisdom and prudence in arranging 
differences, and the silent influence of her 
own quiet spirit, were means blest in a large 
degree to the maintenance of harmony, and 
of efficient service. In more than| 
one instance, she had in her domestics those 
who, like herself, loved their Lord, and 
manifested that love by a careful, humble, 
celf-denying walk. These were dear to her 
in bonds of Christian love. 

‘More than twenty young men, as teach- | 
ers and junior assistants, partook of her care 
and kindness in the course of her twenty! 
vears of service. These, too, were the ob- 
jects of her especial interest. To secure 
their physical comfort, to make herself 


readily accessible to them,to minister to them 
in illness, and by tender sympathy to cheer 


them under discouragement, 
line of conduct towards them. The supper- 
table, round which they assembled, when 
the toils of the day were over, will be re- 
membered by many of them as the scene of 
tranquil enjoyment, to which she contributed 
by the influence of her gentle spirit. : 
One of them, in a letter written the day be- 
fore her death, says, ‘ Her delicate kindness 
to me during my sojourn at Bootham, and 
the sweetness of her meek and quiet spirit, 
will never be forgotten while memory lasts.’ 
Another wrote, ‘I havea vivid remembrance 
of the thrill of feeling that went through me, 
as my heart responded to the remark of a 
friend on the occasion of Rachel Ford’s ap- 
pointment to the station of Elder: he said, 
“Though there might not be the zeal of a 
Peter, nor the boldness of a Paul, yet there 
was in her the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit, which is, in the sight of the Lord, of 
great price.’” . 

“More than three hundred and fifty boys 
passed through the school during the period 
of her administration. To these, individu- | 
ally, she gave a tender and ever-watchful 
care. The little boy, fresh from his mother’s 
side, soon found in ber, one whose sympa- 
thetic kindness made some amends for the 
separation. To her they soon found they 
could confide their little troubles, without 
apprebension of repulse. 


marked her 
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“ Before increased delicacy of health pre- 
vented, she devoted a little time after break- 
fast each morning, and every evening after 
reading, to receive all comers with every 
little ailment, administering to their wants, 
and thus acquiring distinct, individual 


‘knowledge of almost every boy’s peculiar 


temperament of body or mind. Few half- 
years passed over, without one or more of 
the scholars being brought under her notice, 
bereaved of a parent, a brother or a sister, 
or other near relative. On these occasions 
her parlor was the scene of many a soothing 
and comforting interview. In sick- 
ness she availed herself of opportunities not 
only to excel in the kindest care and superin- 
tendence, but by reading short portions of 
Scripture by the bed-side, and by the simple 
expression of religious concern, she availed 
herself of the seftening influence of sickness, 
gently to lead to thoughts of a Heavenly 
Father’s love and care. The kindling eye 
and bright response of one dear boy to her 
whispered suggestion of a Saviour’s love, a 
few brief hours before his sweet spirit left 
its earthly tabernacle, were deeply impressed 
on her mind, and comforted her in a time of 
severe trial. Her softening influence over 
poor boys in trouble for minor or graver of- 
fences, was no unimportant part of the 
Christian discipline of the school.” 

In 1857, her failing health led to her re- 
lease from superintendence of the school 
family, and she removed with her husband 
to a private house, not far from the school. 
Sickness was not to her a sorrowful thing. 
She said, ‘‘ I look upon it as one of the per- 
mitted trials intended to do us good.” In 
a letter to the same friend,‘‘My thoughts have 
turned very lovingly to thee and thine, with 
warm desires for your welfare every way. 
What I long for for you is, that you may go 
forward in that wav, in which 1 most com- 
fortingly believe you have taken not a few 
steps. Oh! seek to live more and more in 
that spirit, which will lead you to recognize 
the frequent presence of the dear Saviour, 
whose loving band is upon you for good.” 

‘During her last illness, and shortly be- 
fore its close, there was evidence of deep 
searching of heart, and of jealousy over her- 
self, lest she should be taking up with a 
false rest. Though to outward observation, 
her’s had been indeed a blameless life, from 
her youth up, yet in solemnly reviewing her 
early years, she told a beloved friend, that 
she believed every transgression of her 
youth had been brought painfully before her, 
and that whilst she could thankfully believe 
they were all forgiven, yet the remembrance 
of them had been affecting to her. ‘ Quiet, 
trust, peace, not joy,’ she said, ‘was her 
portion.’ Her friend, Sarah Rowntree, vis- 
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iting her a few days before her decease, | California, of which three are in San Fran. 
‘found her bright and cheerful.’ S. R. re-| cisco, with an enrollment for 1877 of 1,147 
ferred to ‘ the blessedness of having a good) pupils, of whom 85 gave evidence of con- 
hope of eternal life through the mercy of our) version. 

Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ R. Ford | eee 

replied, ‘I cannet quite realize that!’ S. BR.) 


‘ s | For Friends’ Review. 
replied, ‘ But thou hast a quiet, settled trust.’ | : ND 
She said, ‘ Yes, a quiet trust, that is just it.’) SLAVERY, INTEMFSRANOR, AND WAR. 


| 


‘And,’ added S.R.., ‘all fear of death is taken | b rn ‘ 

away?’ ‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘and if I were| Is not war in one sense human sacrifice? 
now just entering the valley, I believe I| We shudder at the recital of the cold-blooded 
should feel no fear.’ ” : | sacrifices of human victims by savage kings 

She passed away very peacefully, Seventh | and rulers, but scarcely think that Christian 
month 2, 1859. | kings and emperors are constantly doing the 

a |same thing, but in a hundred-fold greater 
| magnitude, —with this difference: While the 
| king of Dahomey drags in his human victims 
‘to the slaughter, naked and trembling with 

The lowest estimate of Chinamen in Cali | fear, Christian kings dress up their victims 
fornia is 150,000. The immigration has} in gay attire, and put guns and instruments 
steadily increased for the last twenty years. | of war into their hands, and lead them out 
The number coming from China and Japan| to the sound of martial music, to face their 
last year was 9,906, and the departures for | executioners and give them a chance to fight 
those countries, 7,852; so that, with the) for theirlives; and instead of having all their 
deaths constantly occurring, the increase in| heads chopped off, as is the fashion with the 
America must be small. There are serious) naked savage, a portion of them escape 
inconveniences which threaten from the com-| being shot and torn to pieces by infernal 
ing in of a people who do not settle here, do| engines. 
not wish to become citizens, and are so lit-| Is there anything improper in all this? 
tle disposed to take upon them the restraints| The king of Dahomey is only following in 
and virtues of family life. | his fathers’ footsteps, and so, Christian kings 

But the earth is the Lord’s, and He has! and emperors are only perpetuating a custom 
given it to the children of men; and Amer-;| brought down from their savage forefathers, 
icans, who are but immigrants, have no! and as the traditions of the elders were more 
moral right to exclude other men. As Chris | binding on the Jews than the law of Moses, 
tians, we should show the Chinese Christ’s| so is this time-hallowed custom more bind- 
principles in action, and thus be made a) ing on Christians than the law of the Lord 
blessing to them, as they will then become| Jesus which by the continuance of this 
to us. | custom is made of none effect. 

The New York Tribune of the 11th ult. The Emperor of Russia knew, at the 
contains an account of the Chinese Training | very moment he declared war against Tur- 
School at Hartford, Conn., which was estab-| key, that a large number of his subjects 
lished through the efforts of Yung Wing, a| were by that very act consigned to death and 
graduate of Yale College. At this school|slaughter! By the reports from time to 
one hundred Chinese boys, carefully chosen| time, we learn that over 89,000 men have 
for intelligence and moral qualities, are sus-| been the victims of this unholy sacrifice,— 
tained by the Chinese government. They! over 89,000 of the bloom of youth and prime 
are to be fitted to enter the civil service of; of manhood; for, remember, it must be a 
the Chinese government, and are to be taught | perfect sacrifice, free from blemish or defect, 
all that Western civilization has to bestow, taken out of the industrial and producing 
the knowledge of Christianity neither being! classes of the empire! Take 89,000 of a 
officially directed nor forbidden. similar class of citizens out of the inhabi- 

Three at least of the denominations in ‘tants of Philadelphia, and those who re- 
America are laboring among the Chinese of! mained would miss their /ellow-citizens, and 
the Pacific Coast, and their success is such| realize something of the terrible afflictions 
as to encourage them greatly. The mission-| thus enforced upon the widows and orphans. 
ariescarry on schools, visit the people in their; Now, what right has the Czar to make 
homes, and showing them Christian love,| this dreadful sacrifice of human life? Just 
open their hearts to the reception of Christian | the same right that the king of Dahomey has, 
truth A considerable number have profess-| and no greater. The right of custom—a 
ed the Christian faith, and are said to exhibit | custom of pagan origin and authority, en- 
it in their lives. The American Missionary | grafted on the systems of professing Chris- 
Society sustains ten schools for Chinese in | tian governments, and acknowledged to be 
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of sufficient authority by the Christian | 
church, to authorize the Emperor of Russia| 
to make even a tenfold greater sacrifice, and 
to authorize the government of Queen Vic | 
toria to call out the peaceable Christian | 
citizens of Great Britain to be their execu- 
tioners, and to be sacrificed in turn. 

Such is war, and such is the blindness o* 
the Christian church, that it upholds this 
direful custom, and sanctions the dreadful 
sacrifice of human 
Solemn thought! 
sponsibility ? 
one to answer. 

This same course has been going on for 
centuries, and as Christianity emerged out 
of the dark ages, a portion of Christians saw 
in the purer light that war was clearly for- 
bidden by the law of Christ, and withdrew 
from its support. Yet the larger portion of | 
Christians have continued from generation | 
to generation to support governments in this | 
horrible sacrifice, and to this day of increased 
light and knowledge, and boasted civiliza-| 
tion, the church stands fairly as Satan’s| 
strong defence in support of this wicked und | 
abominable custom of war! 

‘‘ But,” say some, “‘ Christians do not see 
the evil ;” and, according to a precious Qua-| 
ker teaching, ‘that all the Lord requires of 
auy of his redeemed children is that they 
walk up to the full measure of light re 
ceived. This teaching relieves many diffi- 
culties and seeming cotradictions in the 
lives of devout Christians, that would other- 
wise be inexplicable.” * * Thus, I sup- 
pose, we must be content to let Satan con- 
tinue to enjoy his monopoly of human sacri- 
fice, until Christians become sufficiently en- 
lightened ‘‘to banish from their ranks,” all 
evil and bindering things, war included. 

Our fathers did not so reason. They saw 
that the holding of their fellow-beings in 
slavery was an evil custom. They saw that 
sending ships to Africa to steal or otherwise 
obtain the unprotected natives, and drag 
them on board, and bring them to the West 
Indies to be sold, was an evil, and a terrible 
evil. And there were Christians in that 
day so blind as to countenance and support 
these evils. Our fathers did net wait for 
“increased gospel light and privileges,’’ to 
put an end to these evils, they went to work 
directly against them, and ceased not their 
labors until they were crowned with vic- 
tory. 

In regard to intemperance, we bave shown 
that the Christian church has become so far 
enlightened as to see in it an evil so large as 
to require direct and specific efforts to be 
brought to bear directly against it. 

But in regard to the far more terrible evil 
of war, Christians remain so blind as not to 


life that it occasions. | 
Can Christians avoid re- 
A serious question for every 


| all his efforts are unavailing. 


| stop fighting. 


|own diabolical purposes, 
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see it, and what is more remarkable, those 
who see it seem very willing to leave their 
brothers in blindness, and let the unholy 
\sacrifice go on from year to year, without 
|endeavoring to raise up the Christian stand- 
|ard of peace so high that all who see it may 
learn the principles it unfolds, and be brought 


| by the effulgence of its purer light to em- 


brace them, and so aid in spreading them 


| abroad. 


One year ago, through the columns of the 
Friends’ Review, I endeavored to call the 
attention of Friends to the great evil of war, 


‘and to show the necessity of laboring for 
| its suppression, the same as for other evils, 


and to point out some of the reasons that 
seem to prevent the action of Christians. I 
will here reproduce a paragraph or two: 
“Such are the delusions which falsify the 
character of war, that people look upon it as 
| different from common, or other evils, the 
suppression of which is the acknowledged 
| duty of all Christians. But war seems to 
their eyes to have something of a divine na- 
ture about it, an evil, say they, of the Lord’s 
preparing, and therefore it is almost pre- 
| sumption in man to undertake to abolish it ; 
As it is of 
the Lord’s preparing. He alone can abolish 
it. Men will fight when unconverted. We 
must first convert sinners before they will 
Such are the views and rea- 
sonings that have kept war in operation, 
and will keep it in use until they can be 
thoroughly exploded. I have even been 
told by good Friends that it is useless to 
labor to put down war in the present uncon- 
verted state of the world, and I fear this de- 
lusion hangs too heavily over our Society as 
well as others. Such forget that the world 
of converted Christians have not stopped 
fighting, nor are the thousands that are now 
being annually converted, converted to the 
peace principles of the gospel. They are 
not taught to take any higher ground than 
those with whom they unite; yet we be- 
lieve they are mostly truly converted Chris- 


| tians; but without the Aquila and Priscilla 


to expound to them the gospel more per- 
fectly, they advance no further than the 
present imperfect Christianity—for a Chris- 
tianity that sanctions and supports evil as 
ours does in supporting war, is not a pure 
Christianity. 

‘Here is our great work; to labor to 
purify the Church, to withdraw tbe illusion 
from the eyes of Christians in regard to war, 
that they may see what are the full require- 
ments of the Gospel; that the Gospel as 
fully and entirely forbids war as any other 
evil; to enable them to see that war is an 
evil of Satan’s creating and using for his 
and that he will 
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continue to use it until Christians withdraw 
from him their allegiance, and act more con- 
sistently with their profession, and become, 
and remain, faithful servants of their Divine 
Master, the Prince of Peace.” 

‘Dear friends, one year has passed since 
some of you may have read the above lines. 
During that one year hundreds of thousands 
of human lives have been sacrificed to this 
unboly custom of war, or made miserable 
by its diabolical usages. What have you 
done during the year toward suppressing 
this great evil, toward putting a stop to 
this Christian sacrifice? How far have you 
labored to enlighten your Christian brethren, 
and to withdraw them from the counte- 
nance and support ef this awful sacrifice? 
These are questions of very serious and sol- 
emn import; the consideration of which 
brings painfully to view my own short-com- 
ings and great delinquency. J.S8. W. 





- FRIENDS’ REVIEW. | | 


PHILADELPHIA, FIrtE MO. 25, 1878. | 








The condition of civil ¢ society in our coun- 
try arouses a desire for the stern morality 
of former days. The Puritan age is now 
regarded as having been too Tigid, and | 
lacking in some of the qualities which give | 
beauty to the Christian character. But it| 
had one high excellence; its strong sense of | 
the obligation upon Christians to do right. | 
Whole denominations were like a Macedo- 
nian phalanx in upholding the moral pre-| 
cepts of Christianity. The laxity in politi-| 
eal, social and business life requires that 


Christians ask themselves and each other, | 


‘‘Shall we continue in sin that grace may 
abound?” One of Paul’s parting words to| 
Titus is fitting to all Christian teachers now: 
“ This is a faithful saying, and these things 
I will that thou affirm constantly, that they 


REVIEW. 


late Christians to inquire how they may be 
not suppressed, but removed. In Germany, 
irreligious socialism has become so general 
as to excite the fears of the State Church, and 
the ministers in Berlin have united in meas. 
ures to combat it by what is called Christian 
socialism, to be carried out by the State, 
with the aid of Christian ministers and peo- 
ple. To remove what exists, and prevent 
the growth of this system ‘bated of the 
wise,” may well stimulate individual Christ. 
ians to lives of greater personal holiness, to 
uprigbtness and mercy; and the churches 
to labor for the evangelizing of the whole 
people. 


One of the very effective means of com- 
bating the evils spoken of above, is to rein- 
force the public schools by Bible schools, 
not taught in a cold intellectual manner, but 


| with the warmth of living earnestness. The 


fourteenth annual session of the ‘ Pennsyl- 
vania State Sabbath-school Convention” is 
to meet in Williamsport on the 11th, 12th and 
13th of next month. Every Bible-school in 
the State is entitled to be represented. The 
| Secretary of the State Association gives the 
number of persons engaged in Bible-school 
work in the State as 860,290, an army 
which should effect much good. 


ee en 


CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION IN ENGLAND.—A 
Conference on the Education of Friends’ children 
was held in Bristol, England, on the 28th and 
| 29th of Third Month last, and from the report of 
its proceedings in the (London) Friend, it ap- 
pears that 17 Quarterly Meetings were represent- 
ed by seventy Friends, besides others who 
attended. 

The subjects presented were, “ a proposal to 
|open a Home or Boarding-House for girls, in 
|connection with one of the high schools for 





which have believed in God might be careful | 
to maintain good works.” 





The daily papers continue to assert the 


existence of extensive socialistic organiza- 
tions through the country. One statement 
gives the membership of such societies in 


Pennsylvania as 50,000. The riots of last | 


summer, the fearful deeds of a secret order 


in the mining districts of this State, put down | 


recently by the law, added to these recent an- 
nouncements, cannot but awaken thoughtful- 
ness. We have full confidence in the law-abid- 
ing disposition of American citizens generally, 
including the men who work for daily wages. 
No fears of anything approaching revolution 
are to be entertained for a moment, But 


|girls;”’ “the establishment of superior board- 
|ing- schools for boys and girls, under the care 
| of a Committee of Friends”; “the rearrange- 
ment and classification of the public schools 
| belonging to Friends in England, in order to 
| promote their efficiency and power"’ ; and lastly 
\“*the provision of scholarships to aid young 
women and girls intending to become teachers.” 

After discussion of each, a committee of fourteen 
| Friends was appointed to consider in what way 
these subjects could be dealt with practically. 
Another committee was appointed to prepare a 
scheme for providing scholarships for young 
|}women and girls desiring to become teachers, 
and to obtain funds for the purpose, This may 
be expected to be a fruitful effort. Teaching is 





surely such evils as socialism should stimu-'a profession specially adapted for Friends, and 
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one whereby faithful Friends can do much to! sudden death of his wife, at Rochdale, on the 
promote the spread of Christian truth and) 13th instant, while he was at London in atten- 
| dance on his duties as member of Parliament. 


practice. 





—-~o-— 


MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERS.—From the British 





Friend and (London) Friend we learn that} 


Walter Morris left England for Canada about the 
ist of Second month last, and has been engaged 
in service in the latter country -since his arrival 
there on the 11th of Second month. From 
Kingston as a centre, he has been visiting meet- 
ings and seeking out scattered and _ isolated 
members. He has several times read to assem- 
blies a paper on the Principles of Christianity as 
professed by Friends. 

Robert W. Douglas was staying at Hobart 
Town, Tasmania, when last heard from. Before 
leaving Victoria, he had visited Ballarat and 
Sandhurst, at each of which a few Friends reside. 
He found comfort in his service among them. 
He held several meetings at Melbourne on his 
return from the above places. These meetings 
were generally well attended, and Friends felt 
cheered by his visit. At Hobart Town he was 
welcomed by the little group of Friends there, 
and he expected to attend their Annual Meeting 
in the Third.month. 

Eli and Abarilla Cowgill have returned to 
their home in America after an absence of nearly 
two years in diligent service in Great Britain and 
on the Continent. 

Dougan Clark held a series of meetings at 
Gloucester, from the 5th to the rith of First 
month. His sermon on First-day morning was 
on the necessity of ‘‘ repentance towards God 
and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ.” His 
other discourses were addressed to Christian 
believers, showing them that sanctification and 
holiness are essential to spiritual life and power, 
and that faith, consecration of heart, and assur- 
ance of knowledge, are the duty or privilege of 
those who live in newness of life. 

Rachel Binford of Tennessee, arrived in 
Cork, Ireland, Fourth month 7th, and expected 
to attend Dublin Yearly Meeting. 

A correspondent informs us that Helen 
Balkwill attended all the meetings in Union, 
Richland, and West Grove Quarters—West- 
ern Yearly Meeting; after which she went 
to the limits of New London and Kokomo Quar- 
ters, where she was engaged for some weeks, 
visiting nearly all the meetings. From there she 
went to Grant County to labor in the limits of 
Northern, Mississinewa and Wabash Quarters, 
where she was engaged when last heard from. 


— — nee 


THE many friends of that noble Christian 


Statesman, John Bright, will regret to learn the! 








REDUCED FARE TO NEw YorK YEARLY MEETING. 
—Arrangements have been made with the “ Citizens’ 
Steamboat Co.” to issue excursion tickets to those 
attending the Yearly Meeting, good from Fifth month 
29th to Sixth month roth, inclusive, for three dollars 
and fifty cents (3.50), from New York to Glens Falls, 
and return. SBoats leave pier No. 49 Norta 
River at 6 o'clock P. M., connecting at Troy at 7 
A. M. with train reaching Glens Falls at 10.25 A. M. 
Returning leaves Glens Falls at 4.50 P. M., reaching 
New York 7 A. M. Boats leaving New York evenings 
of Fifth month 29th and 3oth, will call at Poughkeep- 
sie about 11 P. M., for those desiring to start from 
there; and also land there on return trip about 2 A. M. 
the day after the close of the Yearly Meeting. Tickets 
procured at the boat. T. W. Lapp. 


-_ 


ANTED.—At Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana, suitable persons to fill the following 
positions: Superintendent and Matron, Governess, 
Professor in Mathematics, Instructor in Chemistry. 
Address, with references, Tuomas N. WHITE, 
Dublin, Indiana. 





-CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHEYENNE AND ARAPAHOE AGENCY, 
INDIAN TERR., Fifth mo. 6, 1878. 


Dear Friend: —Several of the Wichitas 
have built houses (log) or had them built 
by paying a pony or two. They appear to 
be doing very well. They have made rails 
and inclosed their own fields, and the men 
do the work, instead of having the women 
to dig up little lots in the edge of the timber 
for their gardens. We had a meeting at 
Finar’s,about half way between the Agencies, 
as we came here. There were several of 
our former school children there. They are 
not retaining their knowledge of books as I 
hoped they would. But few of them can 
now read the books bought for them a short 
time before I left the Agency. They can 
talk English some, but will avoid it when 
they can. There are a few exceptions to 
this, among whom the most prominent is 
Downet Buffalo, a Caddo young man. He 
came to see me while at Dr. Grinnell’s, where 
I had a good free talk to him on religion. 





_He told me that he was converted while 
' going to school to Josiah and Lizzie Butler, 


and had since been trying to live a life be- 
coming a Christian. His conversion was 
obtained through repentance, seeking an“ 
prayer. He gave a clear testimony, anu 
was not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ. 
After we were through talking, I told him 
thet my heart was so full of thanksgiving, 
that I wanted all in the room to kneel, and 
after I prayed, I wanted him, if he felt like 
it, to follow, either in the English or Caddo 
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language, which he did in the latter tongue. 
This was the first Christian prayer that I 
ever heard from these South-western Indians. 
He told me that it had done him so much 
good to have Josiah Butler and others to 
talk to him on religion, and to hear preach- 
ing, that he often thought he wou'd like to 
talk and preach to others, but thought he 
did not know enough yet. I encouraged 
him tov do what he could under the prompt- 
ings of the Lord. 

The next morning after arriving here, I 
started on horseback, with Amick Coving- 
ton (the farmer), on a four days’ journey in 
visiting Indian camps. The first day I rode 
forty miles on a rough horse, and was so 
sore in many joints the next morning, that I 
could scarcely walk or ride, but got into my | 
saddle and started again on a shorter trip 
I am quite recovered now, and thankful for 
it, and that I went. We went up the north 
fork of the Canadian about sixty miles to Lit- 
tle Raven’scamp. There are others a day’s 
journey or more further up the river, and) 
nearly as far up the ‘’anadian, and some on 
other streams. The Agent has succeeded 
in getting many of them to scatter out in| 
small bands much more than they used to do. 

The sight ef Sunrise and his men was| 
enough to pay richly for all the aches and | 





pains of a four days’ journey on a rough! 
horse. He wanted a field, but the Agent, | 
on account of the delay or negligence of| 


REVIEW. 


Strong Bow and his band have a lot of 
about two acres ploughed by themselves. 
Very few, if any, of the Indians of this 
Agency have harrows; consequently, the 
ploughing has to be smoothed with hoes, 
butcher-knives, or in any other mode they 
may devise They had got their field pretty 
well smoothed and planted, and some of the 
seed was up. About twenty persons were 
at work in it, some with hoes, other with 
knives or their hands, loosening the soil 
around the growing crop of corn, melons, 
beans, pumpkins, radishes, &c. 

Robert Bent, a half-breed Cheyenne, lives 
about forty miles from the Agency. He and 
his brother George have a very nice berd of 
grade cattle, numbering about 350. They 
keep up the grade by sometimes buying good 
Durham cattle to put into their herd. Last 
summer, some Texas cattle were driven into 
their herd, which introduced the Spanish 
fever. In less than twenty-four hours 
several of them were sick, and they com- 
menced dying in a day or two. They lost 
about 100 cattle with that disease. 

Yellow Bear was next visited. He and 
his band have about eighteen acres, which 
they ploughed themselves, and planted with 
but little assistance. Amick Covington, 
the official farmer, bas to ride several hun- 
dred miles to visit once the Indians of this 
Agency. He appears to be energetic and 
efficient. Hecan do but little for each band, 


superior officers, was unable to either plough | and really needs several assistants, but so 
some prairie for him or to furnish him with | far as he can he assists in hitching up their 
a plough with which he could try te do it| pony teams, regulates the ploughs, and 
for himself. He and his young men de-|starts them to ploughing, provided the 
termined not to be entirely frustrated by | ponies do not demur. As soon as he gets a 
this neglect ; so they went to work on the| team and plough so that the Indians can 
broken prairie with their butcher-knives,| manage it, he is off ready to take another 
axes, and two planters’ hoes, and cut, chop-| trying if not provoking team ; but he seems 
ped and dug until they went over about one-| to be the man for the place. I have seldom 
third ofan acre. It appeared to be well pul-| seen any one manifest more satisfa tion and 
verized and nicely smoothed, and was plant-| interest in their business than did Yellow 
ed with garden seeds. They still hoped to| Bear and his young men in taking A. Cov- 
have their little lot enlarged by the Agent’s| ington and me over their field, divided by 
having some ploughing done for them, but| stakes into small lots. As we went to the 
he is so crippled by want of meuns and the| various lots, Yellow Bear would tell us the 
delay of superior officers in furnishing imple- | name of the owner, who would frequently 
ments and seeds, that it is very discourag-| stand out where he could be distinctly seen, 
ing to him and the Indians. Sunrise and| and they would sometimes tell us in what 
his young men, however, were hopeful, and | their lots were planted. They also showed 
were trying to enclose about three acres, | us their herdof thirty cattle, including calves. 
with a post and pole fence. As they had| These people mean business They are, to 
no spades with which to dig the post-holes,|be sure, doing but little compared with 
the young men were lying on the ground,| what many white people can do; but it 
rod with their butcher knives loosening the| seems to me their little is much like the 
pirt in the holes, and lifting it out with | widow’s mite. 

their hands. He and his little band of five| Little Raven’s is the farthest camp we 
or six families were showing a degree of| visited. He is about sixty miles above the 
energy and perseverance that is highly com-| Agency. I judge he has about thirty acres, 
mendable, and they ought to be encouraged| which has been ploughed for him; about 
by assisting them to help themselves. half of which be and his men have re- 


———— ee ee 
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ploughed this spring, and they were busy| ‘The mountains and the hills sball break 
He told us| forth before you into singing, and all the 
he intended to plough and plant the whole | trees of the field shall clap their bands. 


planting when we were there. 


field. 
road.” as the Indians express it. 
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In- 


He is one of the pioneers on the “corn | stead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, 
But he! and instead of the briar shall come up the 


spent too much time this spring in “making | myrtle tree, and it shall be to the Lord for 
medicine,” when he ought to have been|a name, for an everlasting sign that shall 


ploughing. 
herd of cattle, but they did not manifest as 


He and his band also have a| not be cut off.” 


The desire of the Agent and others is that 


much interest in their business as did Yellow | that they may be endued with heavenly 


Bear and his band. 


wisdom to direct aright the tender minds of 


This is a country very subject to drought. the Indians of this Agency. 


The ground is now very dry. It will not do 
to encourage these people to depend too 
much on agriculture. Cattle raising should 
be the business of the Indians. Many of 
them see it, and are trying to increase their 
herds. But when they get very*hungry, 


and children are crying for meat, instead of | 


killing a wild turkey, deer, or some prairie 
dogs, which are a species of squirrel [ properly 
marmot], they are too apt to kill one of their 
cattle. 
creasing. Some of them are inclined to 
trade their ponies for cattle, but this is diffi- 
cult to do. 

First-day last was an interesting and long 
to be remembered occasion. There were an 
unusual number of camp Indians present at 
the Bible-school, also several of the returned 
Florida prisoners. The camp Indians are 


Their cattle herds, however, are in-| 


usually put into a class by themselves and | 


talked to. It fell to my lot to talk to them 
on that day, and then to talk to the children 
after they returned from their classes. My 
wife and Agent Miles also had something to 
say. We were followed by Bear Shield, 
one of the returned Florida prisoners, who 
told us that while in that distant State they 
were taught the religion of the Bible, and 
some of them had learned to love the 
Saviour, and he was glad to see the Indian 
children in school learning of Jesus and His 
love. He was followed by Howling Wolf, 
another returned prisoner, a young man. 
He also expressed great satisfaction in know- 
ing something of the Saviour, and having 
others of his brethren to learn something of 
His love. After he was done talking he 
made a short prayer with his hands over his 
eyes. It seemed to be in great sincerity, 
but was not interpreted. 

This was the first prayer that any present 


had heard from these South-western Indians | 


in their school or meeting. These prisoners, 
a few years ago, were considered among the 
worst of the warriors, and the feeling of 
gratitude and thankfulness to our Heavenly 
Father for this evidence of His love in the 
hearts of the Indians was so great with 


Agent Miles and others that it was difficult | 


to suppress an audible expression, which 
was manifested by tears of joy. 


LAWRIE TATUM. 


Nortu DarTMouTH, Fifth mo 5th, 1878 

Dear Friend :—There is force in the ptov- 
erb, ‘‘ Where no counsel is the people fall.” 
All have need to consult the oracle of truth. 
Wisdom declares, ‘‘ Counsel is mine.” Sure 
Iam that in common with others I bave 
need to hearken very attentively to the voice 
that now speaketh from Heaven, lest, 
through want of giving heed to wisdom’s 
voice, we stumble and fall. Not suddenly, 
perchance, for the enemy is very subtle in 
his working to deceive; first, blinding the 
eves, lest in the light of the true Light his 
falsity be discovered. Seldom, if ever, has 
it been proved that on the part of such as 
have risen to eminence in our Society and 
then become apostates from the true faith, 
that alone, unsuspected and without being 
discovered, they have suddenly fallen. Both 
Satan and his emissaries take advantage of 
opportunities to secure their prey. The dis- 
ciples of our Lord were reminded that they 
were no longer safe than while on the watch. 
Even the graces of the Spirit may be coun- 
terfeited. The Church, representing the 
King’s daughter, all glorious within, has an 
outside purity corresponding with that with- 
in, her raiment being of wrought gold, 
shows that salvation is a wrought work; 
first of God, interwoven with the prayers 
and intercessions of the saints whose work, 
accepted of the Father, makes an undivided 
whole. Only such, whose inward condition 
of purity bears semblance to the pattern of 
heavenly things, can look upon the true 
Jerusalem as she is, a bride adorned for her 
husband, consistent in every particular. 

I am often reminded of the work of the 
Lord in past ages, especially when backslid- 
ing Israel or Ephraim was being reproved. 
We read in the book of Isaiah that for a cer- 
tain purpose “‘the Lord shall rise up as in 
Mount Perisim;” ‘‘that He may do His 
work, His strange work; and bring to pass 
His act, His strange act.’’ Such strange 
things are now taking place—such strange 
notions are being entertained—that it seems 
quite allowable to suppose that the Most 
High bath a purpose in permitting such a 
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state of things as really does exist. 
seems very strange to me that any who 
have learned the Shepherd’s voice, and 
through seasons many have been helped to 
distinguish it from the voice of the stranger 
and have been guided by it, could or can 
turn aside to listen to another. 

Some like all sunshine; light without 
shade ; a Zion without a north; forgetting, 
it would seem, that ‘God hath planned 
wisely.” As we, in our finiteness, consider 
His work with regard to its perfectness, it 
is perceived that ‘‘ His ways are not as our 
ways, nor His thoughts as our thoughts.” 
‘“‘ One thing being set over against the other, 
to the end that man should find nothing 
after him.’ ‘‘ The darkness and the light 
are both alike with Him,” who is perfect in 
wisdom and knowledge. 

When the everlasting gospel is preached 
through a divinely commissioned messenger, 
such is the harmony between the Lord’s 
message and His witness in the heart of the 
hearer, that every faculty of the soul is en- 
listed in adoration and praise to Him who 
made heaven and earth, the seas and foun- 
tains of waters. The worsbip which the 
Father approveth is then understood and 
enjoyed. True gospel ministrations tend to 
perfect a melody of spiritual song in the 
worship of God, that renders outward song 
a discord. 

I am aware that the things of God cannot 
be understood but by the Spirit of God, 


therefore the preaching of Christ crucified, | 
and worsbip in spirit only, remains to out-| 


ward professors a stumbling-block, and to 
the Greeks, foolishness. But how desirable 
that Friends should avoid trying to accom- 
modate the standard of truth to such as these 
Truly thy friend, r. ». S. 


LT ES TTS 


MISSIONS. 

The report of the Baptist Missionary Society 
read at the Annual Meeting held in London on 
the 2nd inst., was unexpectedly encouraging. 
The increase in native churches had not been 
strikingly large, but the spiritual condition was 
thought to be good. The total receipts were 
£50,068, or about $250 000, being about $37,000 
more than last year, leaving a balance in the 
treasury. 

The Wesleyan Missionary Society of England, 
has received the last year £146017, or about 
$730,000; only about $1000 less than last year. 
The expenditure was over £159 000. 

The London Church Missionary Society has 
received the past year £223,000, or over $1,100,- 
ooo. It has at work 385 ministers, of whom 182 
are native ; and 2,652 lay agents, nearly all of 
whom are native. All the men sent out to the 
Victoria Nyanza Mission in Africa had fallen ex- 
cept one. Four brethren have been selected to 
take their places. The killing of the missionaries 






i 


REVIEW. 


O’Neile and Smith had not been caused by 
Stanley’s course of action, nor by hostility to the 
gospel. These missionaries had attempted to 
defend an Arab trader who had sought protec- 
tion at their hands from the chief Lukongeh of 
Ukerewe. The response was to send more men 
to teach the gospel of love through Jesus Christ. 

The English Presbyterians have, according to 
the report of the Christian World, 23 native 
evangelists laboring at Amoy; g at Swatoro, 
and 24 at Formosa. There are 15 European 
missionaries in the field, and 72 stations have 
been formed. The converts number 2,117, and 
during the year 2co have been admitted to the 
church. The year’s income has been £13,018. 

The Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions was held in New York on the 12th inst. 
The present number of laborers, men and 
women, sent out by it, is 391. These are aided 
by 1,100 native assistants. Nearly 2,000 mem- 
bers have been added to its churches during the 
year, and there are 27,000 pupils in its schools. 
The deficit of receipts as compared with expendi- 
tures has been $47,329, and the receipts fell off 
this year $60,307 as compared with last year. 
Its missionaries are now working in forty-six dif- 
ferent tongues, spoken by 100,000,000 people. 

It is stated that the deficit of $30,000 in the re- 
ceipts of the Moravian Missionary Societies for 
the last year “‘ has not only been liquidated, but 
converted into a considerable balance on the 
right side.” 


- 


RELIGION NOT CEASING TO DO EVIL 
ONLY, BUT ACTIVELY DOING 
GOOD. 

Dear friends, who in measure have es- 
caped the pollutions of this world, and in all 
your sojurning in the way to Zion have s 
| godly care upon your minds to cease doing 
evil, that ye may know a learning to do 
well; this is what I would remind you of; 
rest not satisfied in that you are come by 
the teaching of God’s grace to eschew evil, 
but also that you may be found doing good, 
knowing that it is the fruitless trees that 
cumber the ground. It is high time for all 
|to awake to righteousness, for many are 
| called to awake from unrighteousness, which 
lis well so far, but what will this avail if 
fruits of righteousness are not brought forth? 
for, as it is written, the axe is laid to the 
lroot of the tree, that the tree that brings 
not forth good fruit may be hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. Therefore, it is greatly 
needful to abide in the vine into which you 
are already grafted, that you may be fruitful 
trees, like Joseph, whose branches spread 
over the wall. 

Friends, let none sit down at ease in the 
way to Zion, like some ef old, who began 
well, and ran well for a time, and sat down 
short of the true rest. . . Therefore let 
all follow the Lord fully, who is the Captain 
‘of our salvation, the great Bishop and 
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Shepherd of the soul, who leads His sheep | 
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of the telescope. and slowly moving towards 
the sun, it was invisible, and its presence 


: . . . ; 
still waters, and gives unto His own eternal | could only be discovered at the instant when 


Ge. « <x 
Dear friends, who have given up your 
selves to follow the Lamb, 
measure have known your garments wasbed, 


you are to hold on your way, for the mark is | 


before ; such the Lord is drawing near unto, 
teaching them to lay up heavenly treasure. 
It isthe Lord that teaches His people to 
profit, and such come to see in His light 


which makes manifest the will and mind of| 
God to mankind, that it is not enough to| 


glorify God in your bodies and spirits, which 
are the Lord’s, but we are to serve the Lord 


with what we may receive from His bounti- | 


ful hand, of His outward mercies, of which 
many are made large stewards. 
ing that to do good and to communicate, is 
such a needful duty, there is surely need to 
charge them who are rich in this world, not 
to trust in uncertain riches, but in the living 
God, who will call all men to an account of 
their stewardship one day, for what we 
enjoy is the Lord’s. Therefore, all that 


would be clear in the day of their account, 
must wait for the Lord’s ordering hand to 
be near them, who opened the heart of 
Lydia; and her service was to invite the 
Lord’s people into her house, which being 
done in a right mind, brings a blessing, and 


such lose not their reward.—Christopher 
Story, 1699. 


-_ 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE TRANSIT OF MERCURY. 

At about 10 o’clock on the morning of 
Fifth month 6th, I took my seat at the eye- 
piece of the large Equatorial. It was a beau- 
tifully clear day, and we had every prospect 
of a successful observation, unless, as we 
feared might be the case, the heat of the 
sun should render the atmosphere so un- 
steady as to interfere with the sharpness of 
outline of sun and planet. 

The red glass was in its place, to protect 
the eye from the glare and heat, and the 
large object-glass of the telescope was “ dia- 
phragmed down,” until a circle of only two 
inches in diameter was exposed. Viewed 
under these conditions, the sun appeared as 
adeep red disc, apparently sharply defined 
excepting at the edge, which was quivering, 
a8 though it were the surface of a great sea 
that a storm bad lashed into waves. Only 
about one-third of its dise could be seen 
with the power used (about one hundred 
diameters), and that part seemed to be clear 
of spots. Outside the edge all was dark, so 
that, though we knew at the predicted time 


and in some| 


. . See-| 


| circle. 


|it began to cut a notch in the “limb” of the 


sun. Hence it was necessary to watch with 
double vigilance, as the phenomenon to be 
noted gave no warning of its approach. 

My companion was at the clock below, 
counting the seconds, and anxiously listen- 
ing for the signal from above to be given, 
when the first indications were seen of @ 
contact between the two “ limbs.” 

A last glance at the watch showed me 
that the time was nearly at hand. Slowly 
and almost painfully the seconds passed 
away, as with intense eagerness I scanned 
the quivering edge. Finally, there seemed 
to be, in the lower part of the field, a 
small break in the continuity. It was very 
doubtful, but on a venture I gave the sig- 
nal, ‘‘ Now,” and continued the watch. In 
three or four seconds all uncertainty was 
gone. There was a distinct notch in the 
limb, and the first observation was over. 
Contact occurred at 11 minutes and 50 sec- 
onds past 10. 

The next time to be noted was that at 
which the other edge of the planet touched 
the edge of the sun. This is a much easier 
observation, as full warning is given by the 
increasing size of the notch, it being only 
necessary to note the exact second at which 
the black figure rounds out into a perfect 
This occurred at 14 minutes 194 sec- 
onds past ten, 24 minutes after the first con- 
tact. 

Mercury was now exactly between us and 
the sun, and by cutting off the direct rays 
from a circle equal in diameter to its own, 
appeared as a round, intensely black spot, 
slowly moving over the disc. With the 
power then in use, it appeared to be about 
the size of a silver three-cent piece. 

At 41 minutes past 5, the planet had 
nearly reached the opposite limb of the 
sun, having been about 74 hours in crossing. 
Just before the two edges came together, a 
curious phenomenon eccurred. As I was 
watching with much interest the black spot 
slowly drawing near the quivering edge, in 
the endeavor to correctly estimate the exact 
time of contact, a black tongue suddenly 
shot out apparently from the planet to the 
limb, giving it the appearance of a round 
body with a short, thick stem. This is no 
doubt an optical illusion, somewhat difficult, 
perhaps, to explain. This tongue got smaller 
and smaller, until it finally disappeared, and 
at that instant the circular form of the spot 
disappeared also, leaving a notch only. This 
gradually decreased in size, but the edge of 
the sun was boiling and seething at such a 


that Mercury was within the field of view |rate, and the planet was apparently spinning 
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| 
round and dancing about with such velocity | began two centuries ago. In the opening 
as to render it impossible to do more than | words of his Treatise on Optics, which was 
estimate the exact time of the two parting | presented to the Royal Society in 1475, 
company. According to the best guess I | Newton announced his celebrated discovery, 
could make, this occurred at 44 minutes and | that “lights which differ in color, differ also 
2 seconds past 5. ‘in refrangibility.” His experiments were 
The transit was over. /conducted by admitting sunlight to a prism 
We were unable to note the time of the|through a round hole in a shutter. If he 
passage over the meridian with our large | bad used a fine vertical slit instead of the 
meridian circle, owing to the presence of |circular opening, and if he had placed the 
clouds at noon. Thus an important observa- | edge of the prismatic refracting angle paral- 
tion was lost. The occurrence was one of |lel to the slit, he would have anticipated the 
much interest, not only because of its rarity, | discovery of Dr. Wollaston, who found, in 
but also because it afforded our students and | 1802, that the solar spectrum was not con- 
others who had the opportunity ef seeing it | tinuous, but it was broken up by prominent 
during the day, a practical illustration of the | dark lines. 
great accuracy with which astronomical pre-| Thomas Melville, while experimenting on 
dictions are made. The contacts occurred | colored flames in 1752, observed the yellow 
only a few seconds earlier than the predicted | soda flame, but he was unacquainted with 
time, and even this discrepancy had been jits cause. His experiments led Sir David 
anticipated. | Brewster to the invention of the monochro- 
Leverrier was led, from a series of such | matic (soda-flame) lamp in 1822. The first 
discrepancies occurring in transits of Mer-| careful examination and mapping of the dark 
cury before 1848, to surmise the existence of |lines which were observed by Wollaston, 
a planet between it and the sun. The peri-| were undertaken by Joseph von Fraunhofer, 
helion of Mercury is not a fixed point. It} who published his investigations in the 
occupies different positions at different times, transactions of the Munich Academy in 
having in reality a regular motion around} 1814, and the lines have since been known 
the sun. This motion is one of a class|as Fraunhofer’s lines. He found that the 
called “ perturbations,” and is occasioned by | relative distances between any given lines 
the attraction of the remaining planets. The remained constant, whether he took direct 
effect that the known planets ought to pro- | light or sunlight reflected from the moon or 
duce is calculable, and the predicted time | planets. He also ascertained that the star- 
of a transit depends, among other things, | light contains dark lines differently arranged 
upon the amount of this perihelion motion. | from those in direct or reflected sunlight, 
From the difference between the predicted |and concluded that whatever produced the 
and observed times, it was found that the | lines is beyond our atmosphere. 
perihelion must move about 40 seconds a| Sir John Herschel began investigating the 
century faster than the calculations called |spectra of colored flames in 1822, paying 
for, and this is accounted for by the supposi- | special attention to the flames of strontium, 
tion that there is an inter-Mercurial planet | copper chlorides, and boracic acid. In 1827 
or group of planets. \he wrote: ‘The colors thus contributed by 
The present transit is expected to confirm | different objects to flame afford, in many 
this theory. It excited much interest among cases, a ready and neat way of detecting 
astronomers for this reason, and also be | extremely minute quantities of them.” 
cause it afforded a good opportunity of meas-| H. Fox Talbot, whose name is intimately 
uring the diameter of Mercury, which, owing , connected with the origin of photography, 
to its proximity to the sun, is difficult to ob-| repeated and extended Herschel's experi- 
serve, excepting when in transit. It was| ments in 1826. Writing about the supposed 
also useful as a “‘ drill” for the observations | cause of the formation of the lines, he says: 
of the transit of Venus in 1881, from which |“ If this opinion should prove correct, and 
it is hoped we shall get more accurate values | applicable to other definite rays, a glance 
for the distance of the sun than have ever|at the prismatic spectrum of the flame 
been obtained before. S. A., Jn. | might show it to contain substances which 
HaveRForD CoLLece, Fifth month 11th, 1878. it would otherwise require laborious chemi- 
sea |cal analyses to detect.” In Second munth, 
ee ee | 1834, writing of the differences between the 
ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS. | spectra of strontia and lithia flames, he said: 


“a |‘‘I hesitate not to say, that optical analysis 


Although the application of the spectro-|can distinguish the minutest portions of 


scope in determining the constitution of| these two substances from each other, with 
heavenly bodies is quite recent, the succes-|®8 much certainty, if not more, than any 
. ° * : ’ 
sive steps which led to such an application known method.’ 
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| 
Prof. Wm. Allen Miller experimented, in| oily, somewhat brownish, and possessing an 
1845, on the spectra produced by the metals|acid reaction, slightly soluble in water, to 
of the alkaline earths, but his spectra were| which it communicates a very agreeable 
not sufficiently definite, because he used ajodor, which, during distillation, diffuses 
juminous flame. ‘The characteristic property | itself to a great distauce. It is denser than 
of sodium and the determination of the very | water, very soluble in alcohol and in ether, 
great sensitiveness of the optical sodium re-| and is transformed, under the influence of 
action, were first pointed out by Prof. Swan) potash, into melilotic acid. Its odor is 
in 1857. | Somewhat like that of coumarine or that of 
Kirchhoff and Bunsen published their first | the Tonka bean, but more like that of new 
memoir on analysis by spectrum observa-| mown hay, or of the Anthoxanthum Odora- 
tions in 1860, in the twentieth volume of the|tum. When boiled with a concentrated 
Philosophical Magazine. In the same year | solution of potash, it furnishes a large quan- 
occurred Bunsen’s famous discovery of ru-| tity of melilotic acid, and there is a slight 
bidium and cesium, in the sediment which | odor of oil of bitter almonds. Analysis con- 
was obtained by evaporating forty-four tons | ducts to the formula C, H, O,.— Comptes 
of a mineral water from Durckbeim. Tke| Rendus. 
metals were previously unknown, but the | —_———-o 
detection of new spectral lines, in one of | A BIRD’S MINISTRY. 
observations, led the shrewd chemist to sus- | ; 
pect that they indicated the presence of one on his home in an Eastern bungniow, 
: n sight of the everlasting snow 
or more elements which had never been ob- | Of the grand Himalayas, row on row, 
served. aa 3 
Soon after the discovery of these two| Thus wrote my fend I tad wavelled fr, 
metals, William Crookes seut to the Exbibi-| ‘Through the sand-white plains of Sinde-Sagar ; 
tion of 1861 a specimen of thallium, another | , 
° F : « And, once, when the daily march was o’er, 
new metal, to the discovery of which he had | As tired I sat in my tented door, 
been led by a spectrum with a peculiar green | Hope failed me, as never it failed before. 
band. In 1864, Profs. Reich and Richter, of | I ue a 
a aa | * In swarming city, at wayside fane, 
the Freiburg Mining School, observed two | By the Indus bank, on the scorching plain, 
indigo-colored lines in the spectrum of an ore| [ had taught,—and my teaching all seemed vain. 
from the zinc works in the Hartz Moun- 
tains, and by pursuing their analyses with | 
great care, they were led to the discovery of | 
indium. In 1876 gallium we discovered | ««* For Christ and His truth I stand alone 
by Le Coq de Boisbaudran, and in 1877} In the midst of millions; a sand-grain blown 
Sergius Kern discovered davyum, by follow- | Against yon temple of ancient stone 
ing out the indications of spectral lines. | 
| 
| 


« «No glimmer of light [I sighed] appears ; 
The Moslem’s fate and the Buddhist’s fears 
Have gloomed their worship this thousand years. 


PEO | ** As soon may levelit!’ Faith forsook 
we My soul, as I turned on the pile to look : 
Then rising, my saddened way I took 


ss -~— 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


proc | * To its lofty roof for the cooler air : 

. 7, | I gazed and marvelled; how crumbled were 
‘ Herring Fishery.—Large shoals of ber- The wails I had deemed so firm and fair! 
rings have lately appeared upontbe northern 
shores of Gothenburg, for the first time since | « For, wedged in a rift of massive stone, 
1809. It seems, according to Swedish his-| Most plainly reft by its roots alone, 
tory and traditions, that after an interval of| 4 beautiful peepul tree had grown ; 


seventy years there is good reason to/| « Whose gradual stress would still expand 

expect that the herrings will return regular-| The crevice, and topple upon the sand 

ly to the coasts for a period of fifty or sixty| Thetemple; while o’er its wreck should stand 
years. The Swedish Government has} « The tree in its living verdure !—Who 

charged Professors Sars and Smitt to study| Could compass the thought ?—The bird that flew 
this question in order to find the cause of} Hitherward, dropping a seed that grew, 


: ; oe 

the emigration and of the periodic returns. | « Did more to shiver this ancient wall 

—Les Mondes. Than earthquake, war, simoon,—or all 
Melilotol.—This substance was discovered | he centuries in their lapse and fall! 

by T. L. Phipson, and reported for the first! « Then I knelt by the riven granite there, 

time in 1875 (Chemical News, Vol. xxxii.,| And my soul shook off its weight of care, 

p. 25). The discoverer has sent a communi- | As my voice rose clear on the tropic air : 

cation to the French Academy describing | «+The living seeds I have dropped remain 

the methods of procuring it, its appearance,| In the cleft: Lord, quicken with dew and rain, 

and some of its properties. It is extracted Then temple and mosque shall be rent in twain.’ 


from the melilot, a species of clover. It is —Selected. 
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surprise. Both Houses of the Hungarian Diet have 
adopted the bill providing for a credit of 60,000,000 
florins, (about $27,000,000.) 

It was stated on the 16th that the Servian corps of 
observation, previously of 15,000 men, had been in- 
creased to 35,000 because of fear of a Turkish attack. 
The Turks were said to be concentrating on the Ser. 
vian line of demareation. 

ITALY.—The Minister of Finance, in concert with 
the Minister of War, has presented a bill to the Cham. 
bers, asking for a supplementary vote of 10,c00,000 
lires, nearly $200,000, for war estimates. 

GREAT BriTAIN.—The difficulties between cotton 
operatives and their employers continue, and in some 
| places riotous proceedings have occurred. These, it is 

believed, were not the acts of the operatives, but of the 
| lowest class of the populace, who took advantage of 
| the prevailing agitations. Two mills have been burned 
by incendiaries. Military and large bodies of polize 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS IN SIXTH 
MONTH, 1878. 


From New York Pocket Almanac. 


Fourth month Ist, Falmouth, New England Y. M 

” ™ “ Whitewater, Indiana Y. M 
Union, Western Y. M. 
Hesper, Kansas Y. M. 
6th, Dunning’s Creek, Baltimore Y. M. 
8th, Spiceland, Indiana Y. M. 

“ Mississinewa, Indiana Y. M 
Richland, Western Y M 
Cottonwood, Kansas Y. M. 
13th, Haddonfield, Philadelphia Y. M. 
15th, Pelham, Canada Y. M. 


“ “e “ 


“ 


Westfield, Indiana Y. M 
Northern, Indiana Y. M. 
Spring River, Kansas Y M 
17th, Baltimore, Baltimore Y. M. 
22d, West Lake, Canada Y. M 
** Wabash, Indiana Y. M 
29th, Scipio, New York Y. M 


“ 


“ 
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A MEMBER of the Society of Friends, with excellent 
recommendations, would like an engagement as visit- 
ing Governess. Address «A. C.,” office of Friends’ 
Review. 


2: 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


have been employed to maintain order. 

On the 2oth, the subject of the employment of In 
dian troops in other parts of the Empire was debated 
| in both Houses of Parliament. Inthe House of Com- 
| mons, Lord Hartington, leader of the Liberals, moved 
a resolution that ‘no forces be raised or kept by the 


| Crown in time of peace, save within India, without the 


| sanction of Parliament.” He said that he had made 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe | the issue very narrow because the question in itself 
are to the 21st inst. | was important enough to fix the attention of Parlia. 
THE EASTERN QuESTION.—Count Schouvaloff, on | ment; because of the delicate negotiations which dis. 
his return from St. Petersburg to London, arrived on | cussion might prejudice ; and because the Chancellor 
the 2oth at Berlin, where he was received by the Em- | of the Exchequer had said that general debate at pres- 
peror, and also visited Prince Bismarck for a confer- | ent was not in the interest of the country. One of the 
ence. Various reports as to the :sults of his visit to | Ministers moved an amendment, and said that Lord 
St. Petersburg were in circulation, but nothing appears | Hartington’s doctrine had been repeatedly departed 
to be certainly known to the public. One report was | from in special circumstances, and the House had 
that on some points Russia and England are now | sanctioned the declaration that this was a time of emer- 
agreed ; that on others no agreement has been effect-| gency. Practical difficulties might interfere with the 
ed ; but that Count Schouvaloff was authorized to sub- | execution of the purpose to employ Indian troops, and 
mit those questions to the judgment of the German he could not immediately announce their policy. The 
debate lasted till late at night, most of the speakers 


Emperor and Prince Bismarck, but neither party is | 
pledged to abide by their decisions, though probably | confining themselves to the constitutional question, and 


both may do so. The Vienna correspondent of the | was continued the next day in the same line. In the 
London 7imes apprehends that the negotiations will | House of Lords also the debate was purely constitu- 
not be concluded for a long time, and that the expecta- | tional. 
tion of the meeting of the Congress in a fortnight istoo| CHINA.—Accounts to the middle of Third month 
sanguine. | from the United States Minister say that the distress 
The Russian troops about Constantinople were last occasioned by famine last year is spreading over a 
week advanced about two and a half miles nearer to | wider area, owing to reneweddrought. Actual famine 
the city, and troops have also been brought up from | presses upon 15,000,000 people, while 60,000,000 are 
the rear, so as to consolidate them. Russian official | suffering more or less distress. There is abundant food 
papers declare that these movements are not hostile | in other parts of the country, and only the difficulty of 
or menacing; and the correspondent of the London | transportation causes so much misery. The Chinese 
Times says that such is becoming the belief at Con- | officials have done all that is possible, and the mission- 
stantinople, although at first they caused much alarm. | aries distribute relief as far as they can. 
It is asserted that the object is to assume a good defen-| | VENEZUELA.—An earthquake occurred on the 14th 
sive condition, the Turkish army being strong enough | ult., by which the town of Cua, eight leagues from 
not only to defend neutrality, but to act on the offen- | Caracas, was entirely destroyed. The river Tuy be- 
sive, if that neutrality 1s menaced. | came so heated, that it is said the fishes sought to es- 
In the Austrian Reichsrath, on the 14th, the Pre-| cape from it. In Caracas the shocks were the heaviest 
mier, in reply to an inquiry respecting the alleged in-| known since 1812, when the city was nearly destroyed, 
tention of the government to occupy Bosnia and Her- | with the loss of 10,000 lives. 
zegovina, said that while striving to secure in those ConGrEss.—In the House, on the 13th, Potter of 
provinces a state of things which would prevent a pe | New York, offered a resolution setting forth that the 
riodical recurrence of disturbances which injure Aus- | Legislature of Maryland has declared that due effect 
tria, they have never intended to withdraw the ques- | was not given to the Electoral vote of that State in the 
tion from the consideration of the Congress which may | last Presidential election, by reason of frauJulent re- 
be convoked for the settlement of the Eastern Ques- | turns from Florida and Louisiana; also reciting sun- 
tion. They have never sought to solve it by co-opera- | dry other allegations of fraud in those States; and 
tion with any single Power. | providing for a committee of investigation. Many 
On the same day, in the Hungarian Diet, one of the | Republicans opposed the resolution, and the previous 
Ministers said that the government had no intention of | question being pushed, the members of that party de- 


acting against, but rather in concert with Turkey in | clined to vote, leaving no quorum. 


This action was 
Bosnia. 


They thought it necessary to take precautions | continued on successive days until the 17th, when 4 
on the northern, eastern, and southern frontiers, and to | sufficient number of absentees having returned, the 


increase the number of troops, so as to be safe against resolution was passed, yeas 145, nays 2, all Democrats. 





